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YOUNG VIRGINIANS LEAVING SCHOOL 


In a lasteditch effort to insure that no pupil would have to attend an integrated 
school, the Virginia General Assembly in January repealed the state's compulsory ate 
tendance law. Result has been that hundreds of pupils are dropping out of elementary 
and high schools, even where integration is not a factor. The deep concern felt by 
parents and educators when the law was repealed has increased in recent weeks. The 
withdrawals appear to have picked up as the meaning of the repeal became more widely 
known e 





In Fairfax County, for instance, about 150 pupils under 16 years of age dropped 
out in the first six weeks, and more have quit since. Fairfax, like the majority of 
Virginia counties, has no integrated schools. School authorities are agreed that 
many of the drop-outs would have left school at the age of 16 anyway. But others, 
they say, just needed some more time and attention to get them "over the hump" to 
where they would finish high school. 





Such a one is the 13—year-old elementary student from Fairfax. He was not a dis» 
ciplinary problem, and he could have made the grade scholastically. "He just doesn't 
want to go to school," George Pope, assistant county superintendent, said, "and his 





parents won't make him." 


What do they do when they leave school? 





"Most of them are too young to get jobs, so they are on the street with little 
supervision,” said Pope. 





Many potential drop-outs are kept in school through the efforts of attendance of+ 
ficers and guidance workers. Sometimes they make successful appeals to the parents. 
But, since there seems little hope now that the state will pass a new compulsory ate 
tendance law, the big hope is that the General Assembly will give the localities per- 
mission to adopt a local law which would require attendance at either public or pri- 
vate schools. 





In repealing the law, Virginia broke a national tradition that has made attend- 
ance compulsory in 48 states since 1918. The maximum attendance ages vary from 16 
to 18 years in all other states, and the trend has been to increase school attend- 
ance by lowering the minimum and raising the maximum compulsory attendance ages. 





——__—— ELEMENTARY SCIENCE BOOKS TO TRAVEL 


The American Assn. for the Advancement of Science will start a "Travel- 
ling Elementary School Science Library Program" when schools open next 
fall. The library, tentatively approved by the National Science Founda- 
tion, will consist of 100 science and mathematics books for children 
through the first six grades. It will be circulated without charge to 
1000 elementary schools throughout the United States. 
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SIXTH-GRADERS LIKE THEIR BANKING AND FRENCH 


In February 1958, 20 fifth-grade students in Buffalo, New York, were brought to- 
gether in an educational experiment for gifted children. The project was such a 
success that eight more such classes have been added. @ 4 





The New York State Education Department pays about 40 percent of the cost of the 
program, which includes small classes, encyclopedias, science equipment, globes, 
reading materials on a wide variety of subjects and levels, magazine subscriptions, 
and the like. 





After a year of extra-hard work, the 20 children =-- now sixthegraders <= are still 
enthusiastic. They have become fairly proficient in conversational French, they are 
doing a great deal more reading, and they are exploring more deeply into each sub- 
ject than children in regular classes. 





Recently they finished the regular sixth-grade arithmetic course and began a 
study of banking. Part of the study was a visit to and through the Manufacturers & 
Traders Trust Company. When they complained that even the eighth-grade reading ma-= 
terial was not challenging enough, teacher Richard Evans gave them a reading list 
which includes Mark Twain, Dumas, Stevenson, Scott, Longfellow, Doyle, Kipling, Mel- 
ville, Swift, and Dickens. 





The latest of the nine classes for gifted children in Buffalo was started in 
School 6. The pupils come from seven different schools, and some of them have to 
ride two buses to get to class. Even so, says their teacher, Mrs. Mary Carson, 
tardiness and absence are less than in a regular class. 





"It is in reading that these youngsters are particularly outstanding," says Mrs. 


Carson. "A normal fifth-grader may take a book out of the library and return it, @ 
half read, a week later. Now I have boys and girls take five books out on Friday, ‘ 
and come back Monday, having read them all, begging for more." 





TEACHERS AND TEXTS BEHIND SCIENCE-MINDED STUDENTS 


The March of Science has hit such a fast pace that teachers and textbooks are 
having a hard time staying abreast of the pupils. 





"Boys and girls are reading so many space-age magazines and books these days that 
the teachers just can't keep up with them," says Charles H. Boehm, Pennsylvania 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. Too many teachers at the elementary 
level, he pointed out, never studied science in college. 





However, Boehm said, the picture isn’t completely black in Pennsylvania. He noted 
that the State Council for Education has just ruled that two years of general liberal 
arts education will be required of all teachers, effective in 1963. "Gradually," 
he said, "there will be an infiltration of teachers with broader education. These 
new courses will require more effort and produce better teachers." 





Delegates to the recent annual convention of the National Science Teachers Assn. 
agreed that pupils are getting more science education outside the school than ever 
before. Few, if any, textbooks now current deal with earth satellites, for instance, 
although it has been 18 months since Sputnik blasted aloft. Much of what the chil- 
dren are learning about science, the teachers said, comes from newspapers, magazines, 
television -- even comic books. More and more, the teachers said, they are depending 
on supplementary materials furnished by business and industry, and on films and other Y F 
visual aids. 








——DON'T NAP: TRAP THE SAP 


In the spring, a young man's fancy (and that of 
his girl friend, too} are watched closely at Akron 
schools following this recent reminder from Super- 
intendent Martin Essex. 








"As you know, the sap rises at this season and 
a@ secondary-school principal can expect the exu- 
berance of youth to evolve new ways of expression. 
From your experience you know that it leads to weird 
hairecuts, bizarre forms of dress, parades, rebel- 
lions and other forms of attentioneattracting devices. 
It is particularly important to chaperone all student 
functions adequately.... Experience has taught us 
that anticipation is the finest form of administra- 
tion and the deepest expression of wisdom. [I hope Martin Essex 
you can keep your antennas up and anticipatory in- 
tuition at high level during this sap season." 

















SCHOOL ENROLLMENT UP 60 PERCENT IN EIGHT YEARS 


The U. S. Census Bureau, which counts everything that moves in the United States, 
and a lot of things that don't, turned its tabulators loose on the school scene last 
fall. The figures they compiled throw a revealing light on problems educational, 
especially when compared with similar facts and figures gathered in 1950 and other 
years. For instance, between April 1950, and October 1958, belowecollege school ene 
rollment rose by about 60 percent. But the number of teachers rose only 45 percent, 
from 1.1 to 1.6 million. 





Some other highlights: 





>>In 1950, 44 percent of the population between ages 5 and 34 were enrolled in 
school or college. Last fall it was 54 percent. The big jump was for 5-year-olds 
and for those in advanced high school and college age brackets, indicating more chil- 
dren are starting kindergarten, and staying longer in school. 





>>The 43 million persons enrolled in schools or colleges last October exceeded the 
1950 figure by about 13 million. 





>> Between 1954 and 1958, enrollment in private kindergarten and elementary schools 
rose from 12.7 to 15.9 percent of the total. Enrollment in private high schools also 
increased, from 8.8 to 10.5 percent. But the enrollment in private colleges dropped 
from 40.3 to 35.6 percent of the total. 





>> About 30 percent of the men attending college full time last October, and 13 per-= 
cent of the women, were married. 





>>.Of the 1.6 million teachers in schools below the college level last fall, four- 
fifths were teaching in public schools. Of these, 82 percent of the men and 61 per- 
cent of the women were married. Half the men teachers and two-thirds of the women 
were 35 years old or older. 





>> The Census Bureau also found that only 30 percent of the nation's 3.2 million col- 
lege students were living in dormitories and fraternities and sororities last fall. 
About 29 percent were living with their parents, and 26 percent had their own house-~ 
holds. Six percent lived with relatives other than their parents, and 10 percent 
had other types of living quarters--in rooming houses or private rooms or apartments. 











Iowa's governor, Herschel C. Loveless, has vetoed a bill which would 





matter." 














emotionally, and mentally ready." 


have boosted the age at which Iowa children could start school. 
called it "an unwarranted interference in what is essentially a local 
Under present law, children who reach the age of six before 
November 15 may start first grade in the fall of that year. 


He 


The proposed legislation would have moved the date back to Sept. l. 
Loveless said the bill would "deny the opportunity to exceptional 
children to begin their education at a time when they are physically, 
Along the same lines, Miss Hazel Gabbard of the 


U. S. Office of Education said that recent research indicated factors other than 
age should be considered in determining when a child is ready to start school. 


She told the conference of the Assn. for Childhood Education International: 
"Bright children whose total development seems to keep pace with their mental de- 
velopment have been found to make good progress even though they may be younger than 





their classmates." 


P me National Educational Television and Radio Center has moved from Ann Arbor, 





Michigan, to New York City, where it expects to be in business for a long time. 
John F. White, president of the center, predicted at a TV conference in Washington 
that the center will be "the fourth major TV network in the country" within five 


years e 


In ten years time, every major city and many smaller ones will have at least 


one educational TV channel on the air, and the regular use of TV will be standard in 


schools, he said. 


> Teachers in Bridgeport, Conn., have been told to get their bids in early for a 





pay raise in the 1960-61 school year. 


Irving S. Bass of the Board of Education told 


the Bridgeport Teachers Assn. it would be difficult to get a salary boost by simply 


asking for a raise at budget time. 


He advised instituting a program well in advance 


of budget time, with appropriate documents to show why there should be a pay raise. 


> Three-hour courses in reactor engineering and reactor laboratory will be offered 





to graduate students at Louisiana State University this fall. 


Dean Fred Fenn of the 


College of Engineering said it was the first step toward a curriculum in nuclear 


engineering. 


NEWSMAKERS -= Dr. Jack W. Birch of the University of Pittsburgh has been named 


president-elect of the Council for Exceptional Children (CEC). 


He will take over 


during the CEC*s 1960 convention in Los Angeles, succeeding Ivan K. Garrison, di- 
rector of special education for the Jacksonville (I11.) public schools. >> Supt. 
Ian D. Malcolm of Bar Harbor, Maine, has been named superintendent of the Barrington, 
R. I., schools, succeeding Clarence E. Sturtevant. >» Walter Coultas, president of 
Valley Junior College, has been named assistant superintendent in charge of Los 


Angeles’ seven junior colleges. 
month. 
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